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The introduction of the idea of "intercession" in the relationship 
between the three gods, besides not being exceptional (as Zimmern 
himself recognizes), is due to the prominence given to the function of 
the earthly priest as "interceder." In the combination Marduk, 
Ea, and Gibil-Nusku there is not a "trinity" corresponding in 
any way to "Father, Son, and Holy Ghost," but only a duality — a 
superior god and one who, in the capacity of son or messenger, occu- 
pies or once occupied a lower rank. Gibil-Nusku, when added to 
Marduk and Ea, does not introduce a new idea or a third factor, 
but only a modification of an idea already existing. Gibil-Nusku, 
like Marduk, is a "mediator," and the mediation in his case, as in the 
case of Marduk, is due to the recasting and combination of old rituals 
to make them conform to the dignity accorded to the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon. 

The combination of gods into a triad or trinity is of course well 
known in the Babylonian religion. For the older period, we have 
Anu, Bel, and E a ; for a later period, Sin, Sam as, and Ramman. 
A reference to the former triad may perhaps be seen in the protest of 
the decalogue (Ex. 20:4), but there are triads of gods among other 
nations — notably Egypt and India — and there certainly does not 
appear to be any warrant for regarding Marduk, Ea, and Gibil- 
Nusku as a triad in this sense. The importance of the issue raised 
by Professor Zimmern justifies this rather extended notice of his little 
pamphlet. While scholars will be grateful to the learned Leipzig 
professor for his suggestive essay, it remains to be seen whether many 
will be found who will agree with the rather startling deductions made 
by him from the existing and rather scanty material. 

University of Pennsylvania. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 



A Cycle of Cathay. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. Chi- 
cago : F. H. Revell Co. 1896. Pp. 464. $2. 

A "cycle of Cathay" contains sixty years, and the cycle last finished 
Dr. Martin outlines for us on the basis of a forty years' activity in China. 
Moreover the activity was nearly unique, being comparable only with 
that of Sir Robert Hart, of Chinese customs fame, for Dr. Martin was 
entrusted by the Chinese government for thirty years with the presi- 
dency of the Tungwen College, established for the education of its 
diplomatic corps. In this function Dr. Martin came into frequent and 
intimate contact with the Tsungli Yamen, China's Foreign Office, 
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and the most influential body in that mighty empire. No man living 
should, therefore, be so competent as Dr. Martin to adjudicate, among 
other things, upon the moral aspect of the relations between China and 
the great Powers. The reader is surprised to learn that, though all 
the Powers are Christian, by no means all the right lies on their side. 
Indeed one can readily understand how the Chinese came to consider 
all the right on their side, and how the damaging effect upon Chris- 
tian prestige and Christian missions has been proportionately great. 
When missions are scored for slow progress, let Christian injustice be 
included with Confucian stubbornness and pride among the causes, 
just as must be done mutatis mutandis in Japan and India and Turkey. 

Dr. Martin's work was unique again in giving us information 
about that homo incognitos, the mandarin, whom other foreigners have 
been rarely able to meet, and then only in the most formal way. Per 
contra Dr. Martin daily met mandarins of all ranks "from policemen 
to princes," and his information is correspondingly full and correct. 

Again Dr. Martin will delight those who see in science the indis- 
pensable ally of Christian missions. Besides writing his Evidences of 
Christianity (Chinese both in language and spirit, and famous through- 
out the far Orient) he translated text-books on international law, 
physics, and chemistry, the latter two with set purpose to upturn the 
basis of "all kinds of errors in philosophy, religion, and politics." 
" The power that shakes these pillars (dual forces, etc.) will bring down 
the whole edifice of superstition. It is not a blind Samson that can do 
it, but science with her eyes open." 

Dr. Martin again is the sole authority on the Jewish colony in 
Honan, which he found moribund on his visit to it in 1866. Other 
topics upon which Dr. Martin adds to our previous scanty store are 
human sacrifice in its various Chinese forms, the lewdness of the 
people (notwithstanding the purity of the Chinese classics, and the 
comparative freedom of Chinese mythology from erotic myths), the 
moral degeneracy of Chinese Buddhist monks, the menace opium 
offers to Chinese continuity, the power, occasionally even to inflic- 
tion of the death penalty, exercised by village elders owing to the 
strength of family life, the total lack of literary culture in Chinese 
women, even the noble born, and finally the characterization of the 
bland, decorous, imperturbable, and ceremonious Chinese. 

A single correction is needed anent great bells. While the Mos- 
cow bell is the largest in the world it is neither intact nor suspended. 
The largest ringing bell hangs at Chionin, the great Buddhist temple 
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in Kyoto, Japan, and weighs seventy-four tons, while the great bell, 

also belonging to Buddhism, near Peking, weighs but fifty-three and 

one-half tons. 

It is plain from all the above that A Cycle of Cathay takes rank with 

the few first-class authorities on the Chinese. _, _ 

Edmund Buckley. 

The University of Chicago. 



Die hebraischen Verba denominativa insbesondere im theo- 
logischen Sprachgebrauch des Alten Testamentes. Von 
W. J. Gerber. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1896. Pp. iv-f 250. M. 7.50. 

Denominative verbs or verbal stems etymologically connected with 
given nouns and only through the latter indirectly with the root itself 
are noted in the current text-books of Hebrew grammar. The ques- 
tion of the priority of verb or noun is irrelevant. Whether the imper- 
fect 112T or the infinitive T2, SlTS be the earlier, fS (of which the 
reflexive is found in the present texts : Josh. 9:12) derives its mean- 
ing from the noun : to furnish with {"ITS provision (compare the 
phrase ibid. 11 corresponding to the verb in the next verse). To 
prove the denominative character of a verb we must show that its 
meaning cannot be derived from the root except through the medium 
of a noun. The original signification of the root must then be posi- 
tively known and not constructed along the lines of questionable com- 
binations of a purely subjective character if the argument is to be 
convincing. Baudissin {Semitische Religionsgeschichte II, 19 ff.) claims 
that the verbal forms of the root tDlp are derived in their entirety 
from TD"jb or Iflilp ; the primary meaning which he assigns to the root 
cannot of course be proven from actual usage. Professor Gerber com- 
plains that the subject of Hebrew denominative verbs has received but 
little attention at the hands of recent lexicographers. His book is to 
show that denominative verbs are more frequent in Hebrew, especially 
in the theological language, than is commonly supposed. With Pro- 
fessor Kautzsch (to whom the author is indebted for the subject) he 
makes all those verbs of the theological language denominative of 
which the material primary meaning in the simple stem no longer 
exists or the simple stem of which has dropped out altogether from 
the language. Denominatives are furthermore all s. c. intransitive 
(direct causative, as Konig calls them) hiph'Il forms, then numerous 



